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.4  Lecture  delivered  to  the  SHELLEY  SOCIETY,  on  Wednesday,  October  I2M, 
1887,  by  DR.  R,v  GARNETT. 

SHELLEY  undoubtedly  possessed  every  quality  necessary 
to  constitute  a  perfect  hero  of  romance,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  that  writers  of  fiction  have  not  hitherto 
made  more  use  of  him.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that 
he  will  still  figure  in  many  works  of  imagination,  but  if  so, 
it  will  probably  be  as  the  centre  of  ideal  groups  widely 
different  from  the  actual  environment  of  his  life.  The  time 
when  his  real  history  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  novel 
has  gone  by,  the  real  incidents  of  his  life  are  too  well 
known  for  the  romancer  to  tamper  with,  even  if,  which 
is  not  the  case — he  could  hope  by  so  doing  to  render 
them  more  romantic.  There  was  a  time  of  twilight, 
when  they  were  so  obscure  or  variously  related  as  to 
invest  a  true  history  with  some  of  the  prerogatives  of 
fiction.  It  was  then  that  a  man  of  genius,  whose  own 
career,  if  less  adventurous  than  Shelley's,  was  even  more 
exceptional,  essayed  to  shadow  the  poet  forth  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  a  romance.  This  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  ascertain  how  he  performed  his  task, 
and  what  qualifications  he  possessed  in  the  shape  of 
special  sympathy  or  special  information.  A  further  in- 
quiry worth  making  is  how  far  his  study  of  Shelley 
reacted  upon  this  remarkable  man  himself,  and  what 
traces,  if  any,  it  has  left  in  his  writings. 

It  must  at  first  sight  seem  a  visionary  endeavour  to 
establish  any  sort  of  affinity  between  Shelley  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  The  differences  between  the  characters 
of  the  two  men  are  so  real  and  palpable  that  they 
cast  the  actual  though  partial  resemblance  entirely 
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into  the  shade.  The  dissimilarity  of  their  respective 
careers  is  so  great  that  it  appears  useless  to  look  for 
any  likeness.  We  do  not  sufficiently  remember  that 
Shelley's  was  merely  the  beginning  of  a  career,  and  that, 
though  nothing  could  have  prevented  Lord  Beaconsfield 
from  being  a  distinguished  man,  the  particular  kind  of  dis- 
tinction he  attained  might  have  been  metamorphosed  by 
circumstances.  If  the  elder  Disraeli  had  not  forsaken 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  the  younger  Disraeli  would  not 
have  entered  Parliament  until  far  advanced  in  middle  life, 
when  the  Corn  Law  question  had  been  solved,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  leap  to  power  for  him  from  the  pros- 
trate body  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  the  fox  sprang  out  of 
the  well  on  the  goat's  shoulders.  Debarred  from  practical 
politics,  Disraeli  might  have  given  free  course  to  those 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  his  nature  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  political  life  suppressed,  and  been  famous  as  the 
keen,  steady,  and  ruthless  assailant  of  many  things  which, 
as  matters  turned  out,  his  destiny  enlisted  him  to  defend. 
Shelley,  on  his  part,  would  very  probably  have  entered 
Parliament  if  he  had  lived  to  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  though  he  could,  no  more  have  been  a  great  parlia- 
mentary, tactician  than  Disraeli  could  have  been  a  great 
poet,  he  would  have  been  equally  eminent  as  an  orator, 
his  parliamentary  career  would  have  been  distinguished 
by  just  that  persistent  indomitable  resolution  which,  made 
Disraeli  what  it  would  never  have  made  Shelley.  If  the 
ideals  of  the  two  men  seem  at  first  sight  almost  antag- 
onistic, there  is  one  very  important  point  in  which  they 
coincide.  Which  of  the  heroines  of  modern  fiction  would 
Shelley  have  most  admired  ?  We  learn  from  Peacock 
that  his  favourite  among  the  heroines  he  did  know  was 
Brockden  Brown's  Constantia  Dudley ;  and  the  same  quali- 
ties which  fixed  his  preference  on  her  would  have  guided 
him  to  the  Theodora  of  Disraeli's  Lothair.  She  is  in  truth 
one  of  the  noblest  creations  of  modern  novelists  ;  she 
impersonates  all  the  traits  which  Shelley  specially  valued 
in  women  ;  she  is  a  maturer  Cythna,  a  Cythna  of  flesh  and 
blood.  What  is  equally  to  the  point,  she  is  her  creator's 
ideal  also.  Disraeli  usually  deals  with  his  characters  with 
an  easy  familiarity  and,  except  when  he  is  depicting  a 
personal  enemy,  with  amiable  indulgence.  He  sees,  their 
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foibles,  nevertheless,  and  takes  care  that  these  shall  not 
escape  the  reader.  In  Theodora  alone  there  is  nothing 
of  this.  She  has  captivated  her  creator,  as  Galatea  capti- 
vated Pygmalion.  There  is  not  a  single  touch  of  satire 
in  the  portrait  ;  it  plainly  represents  the  artist's  highest 
conception  of  woman,  which  proves  to  be  essentially  the 
same  as  Shelley's. 

More  might  be  said  on  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  poet  and  the  statesman,  but  time  is  short  and 
criticism  long.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  facts 
capable  of  positive  verification,  and  consider — 

(1)  The  external  evidence  of  Disraeli's  acquaintance 
with  Shelley. 

(2)  Disraeli's  estimate  of  Shelley  as  deduced  from  the 
portrait  of  the  latter  which  he  has  given  in  Venetia. 

(3)  Traces     of     Shelley's     influence     on     Disraeli's 
writings. 

There  is  one  great  contemporary  poet  whom  Lord 
Beaconsfield  undoubtedly  admired  with  enthusiasm.  It 
is  known  with  what  eagerness  he  exerted  himself  in  his 
latter  days  to  promote  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Byron.  In  so  doing  he  both  expressed  a  conviction  and 
discharged  a  debt.  Byron  had  prompted  Contarini 
Fleming,  a  higher  and  purer  ideal  than  Vivian  Grey. 
Byron  had  seen  much  in  his  Eastern  wanderings,  and 
by  his  Hebrew  Melodies  had  constituted  himself  in 
some  sort  the  laureate  of  Disraeli's  own  race.  Whoever 
is  interested  in  Byron,  is  interested  in  Shelley,  if  only  as 
a  member  of  the  former's  circle ;  and  although  Disraeli's 
knowledge  of  the  real  relations  of  the  two  poets  was  no 
doubt  defective,  he  knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  they 
consorted  as  intellectual  peers.  But  in  truth  he  had 
special  means  of  information.  Readers  of  Shelley's 
letters  will  remember  his  account  of  Byron's  valet,  Tita 
Falcieri,  "  a  fine  fellow,  with  a  prodigious  black  beard, 
who  has  stabbed  two  or  three  people,  and  is  the  most 
good-natured  looking  fellow  I  ever  saw."  This  person- 
age had  actually  come  into  the  service  of  the  elder 
Disraeli.  He  had  remained  with  Byron  until  his 
master's  death,  had  then  been  taken  into  service  by 
Hobhouse,  and  successively  passed  into  the  households 
of  both  the  Disraelis,  closing  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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otium  cum  dignitate  as  messenger  at  the  India  Office. 
He  was  with  Shelley  at  Lerici,  for  a  time,  and  is  recorded 
to  have  had  many  anecdotes  of  him  ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  last  master  would  not  neglect  such  a  source  of 
information  when  writing  the  remarkable  novel  of  which 
we  are  to  speak  immediately,  in  which  Byron  and 
Shelley  are  introduced.  One  other  Shelleyan  influence 
on  Disraeli  must  not  be  omitted.  This  is  Bulwer  Lytton, 
most  intimately  connected  with  Disraeli  for  several  years 
after  the  latter's  return  from  the  East.  Bulwer's  esti- 
mate of  Shelley,  though  too  far  in  advance  of  the  period 
to  be  termed  conventional,  was  still  shallow  and  in- 
adequate. "  You  evidently  admire  him  as  a  poet,"  he 
wrote  to  Jefferson  Hogg,  "  far  more  than  I  think  criticism 
warrants  us  in  doing.  He  is  great  in  parts ;  but,  the 
Cenci  excepted,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  effect  a  great 
whole."  As  editor  of  the  New  Monthly,  however,  Bulwer 
was  the  means  of  giving  Hogg's  reminiscences  to  the 
woild  ;  he  was  also  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  he  cannot  have  failed  to  stimulate  the 
curiosity  which  his  friend  and  contributor  had  already 
begun  to  entertain  on  the  subject. 

To  these  sources  of  information  may  be  added  another, 
of  which  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  further  on. 
When  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  1836,  Disraeli 
sat  down  to  write  Venetia,  he  was  not  ill  prepared  to 
speak  of  Shelley  in  so  far  as  knowledge  of  his  history 
and  character  went ;  and,  as  will  be  shown  by  and  by,  he 
possessed  no  inconsiderable  acquaintance  with  his  writ- 
ings. In  drawing  Shelley's  portrait,  however,  he  resorted 
to  a  device  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
habitual  with  him.  He  did  not  wish  his  personages  to 
appear  mere  servile  transcripts  of  reality,  and  as  inven- 
tion was  by  no  means  his  forte,  and  he  actually  was 
indebted  for  the  pith  and  marrow  of  his  novels  to  the 
observation  of  life,  he  was  accustomed  to  avoid  this 
imputation  by  fusing  two  characters  into  one,  or  rather 
by  borrowing  traits  from  one  personage  which  he  some- 
what inartificially  joined  on  to  another.  Thus  in 
Endymion,  one  of  the  leading  characters  is  compounded 
of  Cobden  and  Bright,  certainly  in  unequal  proportions. 
Having,  therefore,  in  Venetia  to  introduce  Byron  as  Lord 
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Cadurcis,  and  Shelley  as  Marmion  Herbert,  he  cuts 
Byron's  relations  with  Lady  Byron  and  "  Ada,  sole 
daughter  of  my  house  and  heart,"  off  from  the  character 
of  Cadurcis,  and  superimposes  them  upon  Herbert, 
leaving  the  rest  unaltered.  "  The  voice  is  the  voice  of 
Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau"  ;  the  situa- 
tion is  Byronic,  but  the  character  is  Shelleyan.  Looking 
at  the  character  apart  from  the  situation,  we  find  that 
Herbert  is  drawn  in  conformity  with  the  most  orthodox 
Shelleyan  tradition,  precisely  as  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Tre- 
lawny  and  Hogg  and  Medwin  have  agreed  to  represent 
the  poet.  Not  only  is  Shelley  thus  delineated  with 
substantial  accuracy,  but  the  development  of  his  mind 
and  the  history  of  his  writings  are  followed  with  a  close- 
ness which  shows  that  Disraeli  had  taken  pains  to  master 
the  biographical  information  accessible  to  him.  The 
picture  of  Herbert's  personal  appearance  is  Shelley's, 
with  a  few  picturesque  touches  superadded,  and  re- 
presenting him  at  a  more  advanced  age  than  he  actually 
reached.  "  His  stature  was  much  above  the  middle 
height,  though  his  figure,  which  was  remarkably  slender, 
was  bowed  ;  not  by  years,  certainly,  for  his  countenance, 
though  singularly  pallid,  still  retained  traces  of  youth. 
His  hair,  which  he  wore  very  long,  descended  over  his 
shoulders,  and  must  originally  have  been  of  a  light 
auburn  colour,  but  was  now  severely  touched  with  grey. 
His  countenance  was  very  pallid,  so  colourless,  indeed, 
that  its  aspect  was  almost  unearthly  ;  but  his  large 
blue  eyes  still  glittered  with  fire."  In  another  passage, 
Herbert  is  said  to  have  "  looked  like  a  golden 
phantom," — a  phrase  which  seems  very  likely  to  have 
been  adopted  from  some  one  who  had  actually  seen 
Shelley. 

Herbert,  in  his  entrance  upon  life,  is  thus  delineated  : 
"Young,  irresistibly  prepossessing  in  his  appearance, 
with  great  eloquence,  crude  but  considerable  knowledge, 
an  ardent  imagination,  and  a  generous  and  passionate 
soul."  Like  Shelley,  Herbert  goes  to  Eton  and  Oxford, 
where  "  his  college  life  passed  in  ceaseless  controversy 
with  his  tutor."  He  is  not  expelled  the  university,  which 
would  have  interfered  with  the  plot  of  the  novel ;  but  as 
he  is  supposed  to  have  quitted  it  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
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he  can  hardly  have  taken  a  degree.  Like  the  Shelley  of 
Hogg's  reminiscences,  he  is  described  as  "a  proficient  in 
those  scientific  pursuits  which  were  then  rare,"  and  after 
leaving  the  university  secludes  himself  in  his  laboratory  and 
his  dissecting  room  as  well  as  his  study.  "  While  thus 
engaged,  he  occasionally  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
discover  the  great  secret  which  had  perplexed  genera- 
tions," an  evident  allusion  to  Frankenstein.  He  thus 
confirms  himself  in  all  the  heresies  which  his  Oxford 
tutor  supposed  himself  to  have  shaken,  and  becomes 
moreover  "  a  strenuous  antagonist  of  marriage,  which  he 
taught  himself  to  esteem,  not  only  as  an  unnatural  tie, 
but  as  eminently  unjust  towards  that  softer  sex  who  had 
so  long  been  the  victims  of  man."  But,  as  in  Shelley's 
case,  poetry  gets  the  upper  hand  of  philosophy.  The 
youthful  poem  attributed  to  Herbert  is  a  fusion  of  two  of 
Shelley's  works.  When  we  read  that  "  he  called  into 
creation  that  society  of  immaculate  purity  and  unbounded 
enjoyment  which  he  believed  was  the  natural  inheritance 
of  unshackled  man/'  we  are  reminded  of  Queen  Mab  ; 
but  "  the  stanzas,  glittering  with  refined  images,  and 
resonant  with  subtle  symphony,"  are  a  description,  and 
a  very  good  description,  of  the  Revolt  of  Islam.  With 
this  poem  also  corresponds  the  further  trait :  "  In  the  hero 
he  pictured  a  philosopher,  young  and  gifted  as  himself; 
in  the  heroine,  his  idea  of  a  perfect  woman."  It  is  added, 
not  unjustly  as  regards  even  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  but 
with  still  closer  application  to  Prometheus  Unbound: 
11  These  peculiar  doctrines  of  Herbert,  which,  undis- 
guised, must  have  incited  so  much  odium,  were  more  or 
less  developed  and  inculcated  in  this  work  ;  nevertheless 
they  were  necessarily  so  veiled  by  the  highly  spiritual 
and  metaphorical  language  of  the  poet  that  it  required 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  system  enforced  to 
be  able  to  discover  and  recognise  the  esoteric  spirit  of 
his  Muse."  The  fate,  therefore,  of  Herbert's  early 
writings  is  represented  as  different  from  Shelley's,  but 
not  wholly  unlike  what  Shelley's  might  have  been  if  he 
had  not  begun  with  Queen  Mab.  "  The  public,"  it  is 
said,  "read  only  the  history  of  an  ideal  world  and  of 
creatures  of  exquisite  beauty,  told  in  language  that  alike 
dazzled  their  fancy  and  captivated  their  ear.  They  were 
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lost  in  a  delicious  maze  of  metaphor  and  music,  and 
were  proud  to  acknowledge  an  addition  to  the  glorious 
catalogue  of  their  poets  in  a  young  and  interesting 
member  of  their  aristocracy."  After,  however,  Herbert's 
rupture  with  his  wife,  the  particulars  of  which,  as  already 
intimated,  are  borrowed  from  the  history  of  Byron,  "  his 
works  were  little  read  and  universally  decried.  The 
general  impression  of  the  English  public  was  that 
Herbert  was  an  abandoned  being  of  profligate  habits  ; 
and  as  scarcely  any  one  but  a  sympathetic  spirit  ever 
read  a  line  he  wrote,  for,  indeed,  the  very  sight  of  his 
works  was  pollution,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  this 
opinion  was  so  generally  prevalent.  A  calm  inquirer 
might  perhaps  have  suspected  that  abandoned  profligacy 
is  not  very  compatible  with  severe  study,  and  might 
have  been  of  opinion  that  a  solitary  sage  may  be  the 
antagonist  of  a  priesthood  without  denying  the  existence 
of  a  God.  But  there  never  are  calm  inquirers." 

This  passage,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the 
portrait,  entitles,  I  think,  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  a  place 
among  the  honourable  list  of  those  who  have  defended 
Shelley  when  the  unfavourable  estimate  of  his  character 
was  by  far  the  preponderating  one.  In  fact,  hardly  any 
exception  can  be  taken  to  his  portrait,  except  its  defec- 
tiveness  in  points  with  which  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
he  should  have  been  acquainted.  His  literary  estimate 
is  less  sound,  yet  even  its  incompleteness  is  in  a  sense 
welcome  as  proving  that  his  judgment  of  the  man  was 
not  disabled  by  his  admiration  of  the  poet.  "There 
is,"  he  makes  Herbert  say,  "  a  radical  fault  in  my  poetic 
mind,  and  I  am  conscious  of  it.  I  am  not  altogether 
void  of  the  creative  faculty,  but  mine  is  a  fragmentary 
mind.  I  produce  no  whole.  Unless  you  do  this  you 
cannot  last  ;  at  least  you  cannot  materially  affect  your 
species."  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  an  echo  of  Bulwer's 
remark  in  his  letter  to  Hogg  already  quoted,  and  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  quality  of  Shelley's  genius  had 
formed  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Disraeli  and 
his  friend.  The  very  conversation,  however,  between 
Herbert  and  Cadurcis,  from  which  these  observations  was 
taken,  shows  that  if  Disraeli  was  not  a  disciple  of  Shelley 
or  an  adequate  appraiser  of  his  genius,  he  was  yet  a 
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student  of  his  writings,  for  the  most  striking  passages— 
with  a  freedom  which  would  justly  have  subjected  Disraeli 
to  the  imputation  of  plagiarism  if  he  had  not  put  them 
into  the  mouth  of  Shelley  himself— are  taken  out  of  one 
of  the  least  known  of  his  works.  "And  yet,"  says  Cadurcis, 
"the  age  of  Pericles  has  passed  away.  Solve  me  the 
problem  why  so  unparalleled  a  progress  was  made  during 
that  period  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  why  that 
progress,  so  rapid  and  so  sustained,  so  soon  received  a 
check  and  became  retrograde  ?  "  "  It  is  a  problem  left 
to  the  wonder  and  conjecture  of  posterity/'  said  Herbert. 
"  Nothing  of  the  Athenians  remains  except  their  genius  ; 
but  they  fulfilled  their  purpose.  The  wrecks  and  frag- 
ments of  their  subtle  and  profound  minds  obscurely 
suggest  to  us  the  grandeur  and  perfection  of  the  whole." 
The  conversation  is  pursued  for  some  time  in  the  same 
strain,  and,  like  the  above  passage,  is  derived  nearly 
verbatim  from  Shelley's  Discourse  on  the  Manners  of 
the  Ancients,  which  was  not  published  in  an  authorised 
shape  for  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  Venetia. 
But  a  fragment,  including  these  sentences,  had,  in  1833, 
been  given  to  the  world  by  Medwin  in  the  Shelley 
Papers,  and  Disraeli  must  not  only  have  studied  this 
little  ephemeral  book  with  some  care,  but  have  had  it  in 
his  possession  when  he  wrote  Venetia.  A  still  more 
striking  quotation  comes  from  the  same  source.  The 
reader  of  Shelley  who  remembers  that  the  Defence  of 
Poetry  was  not  published  until  1840,  may  well  start  when 
he  comes  upon  one  of  its  most  memorable  dicta  in  the 
middle  of  Venetia:  "Poets  are  the  unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world."  He  may  be  thrilled,  as  Bertha 
in  Tieck's  wonderful  tale  is  thrilled  when  the  knight,  to 
whom  she  has  been  recounting  her  history,  startles  her 
with  the  name  of  the  little  dog,  Strohmian,  which  she 
has  never  told,  for  she  has  herself  forgotten  it.  But 
the  explanation  is  simple.  The  remark  which  closes 
Shelley's  Defence  of  Poetry  is  one  which  he  frequently 
made  in  conversation,  and  Medwin,  who  often  heard  it 
from  him,  has  repeated  it  in  the  Shelley  Papers.  Yet 
another  citation  from  an  unpublished  work  is  also  to 
be  traced  to  Med win's  Shelley  Papers.  After  deplor- 
ing the  fragmentary  character  of  his  own  productions, 
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as  already  mentioned,  Herbert  says,  "  What  I  admire  in 
you,  Cadurcis,  is  that,  with  all  the  faults  of  youth,  of 
which  you  will  free  yourself,  your  creative  power  is 
vigorous,  prolific,  and  complete;  your  creations  rise  fast 
and  fair,  like  perfect  worlds."  This  is  from  the  Sonnet 
to  Byron,  originally  published  in  an  imperfect  form  by 
Medwin  in  the  Shelley  Papers,  where  Shelley  speaks 
(to  use  Medwin's  imperfect  text,  the  only  one  accessible 
to  Disraeli)  of — 

"  My  soul,  which,  as  a  worm  may  haply  show 
A  portion  of  the  Unapproachable, 
Marks  his  creations  rise  as  fast  and  fair 
As  perfect  worlds  at  the  Creator's  will." 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  this  was 
written  (January  1822)  that  Shelley  wrote  to  Gisborne  of 
Byron's  latest  compositions :  "  What  think  you  of  Lord 
Byron  now  ?  Space  wondered  less  at  the  swift  and  fair 
creations  of  God  when  He  grew  weary  of  vacancy,  than 
I  at  this  spirit  of  an  angel  in  the  mortal  paradise  of  a 
decaying  body.  So  1  think,  let  the  world  envy  while  it 
admires,  as  it  may."  Disraeli's  representation  of  Herbert, 
then,  admiring  without  envy  the  more  popular  pro- 
ductions of  his  friend  Cadurcis,  and  awarding  him  an 
unmerited  superiority  of  genius,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
eminence in  contemporary  reputation,  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  fact.  Was  there  any  source  from  which 
he  could  have  derived  it  besides  the  confused  and  not 
always  reliable  indications  of  Medwin  ?  I  think  there 
may  have  been.  There  was  a  man,  then  prominent  in 
London  society,  wrho  had  known  Byron  and  Shelley 
equally  well,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  senti- 
ments they  respectively  entertained  for  each  other.  I 
have  been  but  once  in  the  late  Mr.  Trelawny's  company, 
but  that  single  occasion  was  enough  to  convince  me  of 
the  inexhaustibility  of  his  stores  of  Byronic  and  Shelleyan 
anecdote,  and  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of  his  views 
of  Shelley.  I  am  not  sure  that  as  much  could  be  said 
of  his  estimate  of  Byron,  or  of  the  members  of  the  Pisa 
circle  in  general.  But  in  Shelley's  case  no  spleen  or 
disappointment  or  fancied  slight  had  marred  the 
original  clearness  of  his  view,  and  I  feel  as  sure  that  his 
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report  of  Shelley's  feelings  towards  Byron  would  be 
mainly  correct,  as  that  Disraeli,  deeply  interested  in  both 
poets  as  he  was,  must  have  turned  Trelawny's  acquaint- 
ance to  account.  Trelawny  was  intimate  with  Disraeli's 
friends,  Lady  Blessington  and  Count  D'Orsay,  and  that 
Disraeli  knew  him  about  the  time  that  he  was  writing 
Venetia,  appears  from  a  letter  in  his  correspondence, 
dated  July,  1836,  introducing  an  excellent  don-mot  of 
James  Smith's :  "  What  do  you  think  of  Spain  ? 
Trelawny,  who  is  a  republican,  is  in  raptures.  '  The 
Spaniards/  he  says,  '  are  in  advance  of  all  countries  ; 
they  have  got  their  constitution  of  1812.'  Says  James 
Smith,  'I  wish  I  had  got  mine.'  " 

The  catastrophe  of  Venetia  is  the  catastrophe  of 
Shelley,  in  which  Byron  is  also  involved.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Lerici ;  the  details  are  perfectly  accurate,  and 
mainly  derived  from  Trelawny's  account  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
Byron  and  His  Contemporaries,  supplemented,  I  imagine, 
with  particulars  gleaned  in  conversation.  Byron  plays 
the  part  of  Williams.  "  Lord  Cadurcis  was  a  fine 
swimmer,  and  had  evidently  made  strong  efforts  for 
his  life,  for  he  was  partly  undressed.  While  Captain 
Cadurcis  leant  over  the  body,  chafing  the  extremities  in 
a  hurried  frenzy  and  gazing  intently  on  the  countenance, 
a  shout  was  heard  from  one  of  the  stragglers  who  had 
recently  arrived.  The  sea  had  washed  on  the  beach 
another  corpse,  the  form  of  Marmion  Herbert.  It  would 
appea*  that  he  had  made  no  struggle  to  save  himself,  for 
his  hand  was  locked  in  his  waistcoat,  where,  at  the 
moment,  he  had  thrust  the  Phczdo,  showing  that  he 
had  been  reading  to  the  last,  and  was  meditating  on 
immortality  when  he  died." 

It  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that  Venetia  is  almost  the 
weakest  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels  as  a  work  of 
fiction,  and  that  such  interest  as  it  possesses  is  mainly 
biographical.  It  is  so  close  a  copy  of  reality  that  the 
structure  seems  loose  and  inartificial,  and  the  sequence 
of  events  capricious.  The  really  artistic  novelist  is 
an  eclectic  artist  who  chooses  out  of  life  the  events 
susceptible  of  treatment  in  fiction,  and  imparts  to  them 
the  logical  concatenation  which  the  ordinary  littlenesses 
of  life  interrupt  or  obscure.  Disraeli  has  simply  copied, 
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and,  except  by  the  rather  clumsy  device  of  fixing  a  piece 
of  Byron  upon  Shelley,  has  made  hardly  an  endeavour 
to  combine  or  diversify.  The  domestic  bereavement  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  has,  he 
says,  restrained  him  from  offering  any  account  of  "  the 
principles  which  had  guided  me  in  its  composition." 
This  must  have  been  a  meagre  catalogue  at  best ;  but  the 
biographer  redeems  the  novelist,  and  he  is  right  in  claim- 
ing credit  for  the  endeavour  "  to  shadow  forth,  though  but 
in  a  glass  darkly,  two  of  the  most  renowned  and  refined 
spirits  that  have  adorned  these  our  latter  days." 

There  is  but  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  works  in 
which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  seek  for  any  con- 
siderable trace  of  the  influence  of  Shelley,  and  in  this 
we  find  it.  Disraeli's  Revolutionary  Epic  could  hardly 
have  been  produced  without  some  inspiration  from  the 
poet  who  had  written  the  true  revolutionary  epic  of  the 
age  in  The  Revolt  of  Islam.  Disraeli's  epic  bears  its 
obligations  to  Shelley  blazoned  upon  its  front.  Demo- 
gorgon,  in  Milton  an  anarch  old,  had  been  promoted  by 
Shelley  to  the  rank  of  a  Deity,  the  ultimate  ground,  irt 
fact,  of  divine  existence.  Disraeli  adopts  the  idea.  His 
Demogorgon  is  the  all-wise  spirit  before  whom  Magros 
and  Lyridon,  the  contending  genii  of  the  mediaeval  and 
the  modern  order,  Faith  and  Freedom,  appear  to  plead 
their  respective  causes.  The  antagonism  of  these  genii 
is  clearly  derived  from  the  Eagle  and  Serpent  of  The 
Revolt  of  Islam.  The  manner  in  which  they  present 
themselves,  it  must  be  owned,  bears  a  somewhat  burlesque 
resemblance  to  the  contention  of  Michael  and  Satan  in 
Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment.  Which  is  Michael  and 
which  is  Satan  is  hard  to  tell ;  nor,  perhaps,  had  the 
author  fully  satisfied  himself.  For  it  is  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  Disraeli  that  to  the  revolutionary  tempera- 
ment which  enabled  him  to  write  such  audacious  persi- 
flage as  The  Infernal  Marriage  and  to  draw  such 
characters  as  Theodora,  he  united  a  genuine  reverence 
for  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  order — its  chivalry,  its 
feudalism,  its  monasticism  ;  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
this  doubleness  of  nature  which  renders  his  works  so 
interesting,  and  earns  pardon  for  two  of  the  worst  defects 
an  author  can  have — flippancy  and  mcretriciousness. 
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Magros  and  Lyridon  plead  their  causes  before  Demo- 
gorgon's  throne  with  considerable  rhetorical  force, 
though  without  much  poetry,  the  entire  situation  pre- 
senting a  perfect  analogy  to  that  unfinished  Prologue  to 
Hellas,  in  which  Christ  and  Mahomet  play  the  same 
part  of  advocates,  but  which  Disraeli  cannot  have  seen. 
Demogorgon  informs  the  genii,  in  a  line  which  but  for 
its  lack  of  melody  might  have  been  borrowed  from 
Shelley, 

"  In  man  alone  the  fate  of  man  is  placed," 

and  bids  them  mark  the  career  of  a  mortal,  in  whom, 
it  is  hinted,  they  will  find  their  respective  aims  reconciled. 
This  is  no  other  than  Napoleon,  the  child  of  a  Revolution 
yet  the  founder  of  an  Empire.  Napoleon  is  accordingly 
introduced,  leading  the  French  from  victory  to  victory 
up  to  the  gates  of  Milan  ;  but  here  Disraeli's  inspiration, 
or  rather  the  ambition  which  had  simulated  inspiration, 
deserted  him.  He  published  what  he  had  written  in  the 
apparent  hope  that  it  might  yet  be  revived  by  popular 
applause,  but  prefaced  his  work  with  a  declaration  which 
few  versifiers  even  would  make,  and  certainly  no  poets : 
"  I  am  not  one  who  finds  consolation  for  the  neglect  of 
my  contemporaries  in  the  imaginary  plaudits  of  a  more 
sympathetic  posterity."  The  public  having  declined  to 
interest  itself  in  the  Revolutionary  Epic,  the  author 
redeemed  the  pledge  given  in  his  preface,  and,  with  or 
without  a  pang,  ''hurled  his  lyre  to  limbo."1  He  was,  in 
truth,  no  poet,  and  in  attempting  an  enterprise  which 
Shelley  himself  would  have  found  difficult,  he  had  ab- 
surdly misconceived  both  the  nature  and  the  extent  of 
his  powers.  Yet,  notwithstanding  frequent  bombast  and 
frequent  bathos,  and  every  possible  indication  of  an 
essentially  prosaic  nature  masquerading  in  the  garb  of 
verse,  there  is  a  freedom  and  largeness  of  treatment 
about  the  Revolutionary  Epic  which  redeems  it  from 
contempt ;  and  at  a  time  when  imitators  of  Shelley  were 
generally  copying  his  style  alone,  it  is  not  unrefreshing 
to  find  another  order  of  followers  neglecting  the  style 

1  He  says,  however,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  that  in 
1837  he  corrected  the  poem  with  the  intention  of  completing  it,  but 
was  prevented  by  his  election  to  Parliament. 
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to  lay  hold  of  the  ideas.  It  is  due  to  Disraeli  to  observe 
that  the  style  of  his  verse,  if  much  less  individual  than 
that  of  his  prose,  is  still  distinctively  his  own,  and  that 
he  is  but  rarely  found  deliberately  imitating  the  diction 
of  others.  Though  few  close  verbal  parallels  can  be 
adduced,  there  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  general  resem- 
blance in  particular  passages  to  evince  that  Shelley  was 
not  unfamiliar  to  him.  Section  21  of  Book  I.  is  clearly 
suggested  by  Shelley's  description  of  the  Coliseum,  which 
Medwin  had  published  in  the  Shelley  Papers.  A  passage 
in  Section  45  is  copied,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
from  a  corresponding  passage  in  Prometheiis  Unbound ; 
and  the  comparison  affords  an  instructive  example  of 
the  difference  between  false  poetry  and  true  poetry : — 

DISRAELI. 

"  Omens  dire 

Struck  cold  the  heart  of  man,  and  made  all  gaze 
With  silent  speech  upon  each  other's  face, 
Waiting  who  first  should  tell  the  thought  all  feared. 
Steeples  were  blasted  by  descending  fire  ; 
Ancestral  trees,  that  seemed  the  types  of  Time, 
Were  stricken  by  strong  winds,  and  in  an  hour 
The  growth  of  ages  shivered  ;  from  their  base 
Fell  regal  statues,  fountains  changed  to  blood, 
And  in  the  night,  lights  strange  and  quivering  scudded 
Across  the  sky." 

SHELLEY. 

"  Then,  see  those  million  worlds  which  burn  and  roll 
Around  us — their  inhabitants  beheld 
My  sphered  light  wane  in  wide  Heaven  ;  the  sea 
Was  lifted  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
From  earthquake-rifted  mountains  of  bright  snow 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's  frown  ; 
Lightning  and  Inundation  vexed  the  plains  ; 
Blue  thistles  bloomed  in  cities  ;  foodless  toads 
Within  voluptuous  chambers  panting  crawled  : 
When  Plague  had  fallen  on  man,  and  beast,  and  worm, 
And  Famine  ;  and  black  blight  on  herb  and  tree." 

These  passages  occur  in  the  first  division  of  the 
Revolutionary  Epic,  where  Magros  pleads  before  Demo- 
gorgon's  throne  in  the  cause  of  established  institutions. 
The  speech  of  the  revolutionary  genius  Lyridon  is 
naturally  still  more  Shelley-like,  but  the  affinity  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  exhibit  by  any  process  short  of  reading  both 
poets,  being  rather  one  of  sentiment  than  of  diction.  It 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  Disraeli  himself, — 
the  receipt  for  concocting  punch  in  Vivian  Grey,  where, 
along  with  other  precepts  more  easy  of  observance  by 
mortals,  the  pupil  is  directed  to  catch  the  aroma  of  a 
pound  of  tea.  "  You  perceive,  my  Lord,"  says  Vivian, 
"that  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  catching  the  aroma." 
The  aroma  of  Queen  Mab  is  very  fairly  caught  in  this 
portion  of  the  Revolutionary  Epic,  but  when  you  try  to 
analyse  it,  it  evaporates :  it  cannot,  like  Mr.  Browning's 
murex,  be  made  into  an  extract — 

"  Flas-ked  and  fine, 
And  priced  and  saleable  at  last." 

We  come,  however,  to  Shelleyan  diction  as  well  as 
Shelleyan  sentiment  in  passages  like  this  : — 

"  There  too  is  seen, 

Last  in  that  radiant  host,  yet  brightest  there, 
A  form  that  should  be  Woman  ;  but  methinks 
The  slave  hath  lost  her  fetters.     Frank,  and  pure 
From  Custom's  cursed  taint,  behold  her  now 
Indeed  the  light  and  blessing  of  all  life." 

There  are  also  frequent  reminiscences  of  Alastor. 
The  following  passage,  for  instance,  picturesque  if  it  had 
but  been  original,  is  a  curious  mosaic  of  pieces  of  de- 
scription from  that  poem,  too  familiar  to  need  quotation 
to  the  members  of  the  Shelley  Society  : — 

"  There  was  a  spot, 

It  seemed  the  cradle  of  some  mighty  deed  : 
Tall  mountains  rose,  with  shining  trees  o'erspread, 
And  cleft  with  falling  rivers,  with  a  wind 
Solemn,  the  solemn  circus  of  the  woods 
Filling,  and  flinging  freshness  on  their  boughs : 
A  virgin  growth,  whose  consecrated  bark 
No  axe  had  grazed,  but  on  the  unsullied  turf 
For  many  a  flowing  age  their  fruit  had  fallen, 
Spoils  of  the  squirrel  or  the  fearless  bird  ; 
Or  gentler  banquet  for  some  gentle  fawn  : 
And  in  the  centre  rose  a  natural  mound, 
Verdant  and  soft,  with  many  a  flower  bedecked, 
Beauteous  and  bright  and  strange.     With  pious  care 
Upon  this  fragrant  couch  I  placed  my  charge." 
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Alastor  was  then  a  scarce  poem,  the  first  edition  being 
exhausted,  and  the  reprint  in  the  Posthumous  Poems 
having  been  withdrawn.  It  is  probable  that  Disraeli  read 
it  in  the  Galignani  edition,  for  we  find  proof  of  his 
acquaintance  with  another  poem  of  Shelley's  included  in 
that  edition,  but  rare  in  England.  He  says : 

"  Kings  and  Nations 

Gaze  on  each  other  with  a  blended  glance 
Of  awe  and  doubt." 

This  is  from  Hellas — 

"  Obedience  and  Mutiny 
Like  giants  in  contention  planet  struck, 
Stand  gazing  at  each  other." 

Imitation,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  practical  appreciation  of 
Shelley's  work  was  manifested  more  than  two  years  before 
Disraeli  began  to  write  Venetia,  and  that,  accordingly, 
we  have  every  right  to  consider  the  introduction  of 
Shelley  into  the  novel  a  genuine  testimony  of  the  interest 
with  which  his  character  and  genius  had  inspired  the 
writer,  and  not  the  mere  resource  of  a  novelist  in  quest 
of  a  plot.  So  clear  a  deliverance  from  a  person  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  eminence  conspicuously  marks  a  stage  in 
the  history  of  public  opinion  respecting  Shelley.  If  far 
from  coming  up  to  the  claims  justly  advanced  on 
Shelley's  behalf  by  the  members  of  his  own  circle, 
or  the  author  of  Pauline,  or  the  young  enthusiasts 
who  had  taken  him  up  at  Cambridge,  it  is  as  great 
an  advance  on  the  condescension  of  Moore  as  that 
was  on  the  verdict  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  is  an  episode  in  English  literary 
history  to  be  looked  back  upon  with  satisfaction.  The 
principal  gainer  by  it  is,  of  course,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
himself,  whose  imitation  of  Shelley's  poetry,  if  not 
always  felicitous,  at  least  indicates  discernment ;  and 
whose  estimate  of  his  character  proves  that  he  had  made 
his  way  through  prejudice  and  misrepresentation  to  a 
substantially  accurate  conception  of  the  actual  man. 
Putting  Lord  Beaconsfield's  personal  controversies  aside, 
his  dealings  with  men  of  letters  as  a  man  of  letters 
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were  almost  invariably  to  his  honour ;  and  this  episode 
is  among  the  most  honourable.  Yet  it  makes  for  the 
honour  of  Shelley  himself  that  among  the  first  to  exhibit 
sensitiveness  to  his  influence  and  appreciation  of  his 
character,  should  have  been  a  brilliant  and  original 
person  who  hardly  less  than  himself  contributed  to 
redeem  our  age  from  the  imputation  of  commonplace. 
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